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1 6 ... BRUSH AND PENCIL 

libraries and museums much good merely to know what the others 
are doing, and a body that expressed the best judgment of the city 
on art matters would have abundant raison d'etre. We have no 
doubt that from the present personnel of these institutions a board 
could be chosen which would soon acquire an influence corresponding 
to the unquestioned scholarship and sagacity of its presumptive 
members. New York Evening Post. 




THE SEASONS-AUTUMN AND WINTER 
By Vincenzo Alfano 

BOSTONS SUMMER ART EXHIBITION 

The Copley Society's summer exhibition of works by contempo- 
rary American painters and sculptors, which opened recently in 
Copley Hall, to continue until September 12, is the first important 
recognition by one of the Boston art associations of what the dealers 
have come pretty well to understand, that in the vacation season a 
much larger and more national public can be reached from Boston 
than at any other time of the year. For, as the New York Post 
points out, at North Shore and South Shore resorts within an hour's 
ride of the city are thousands of summer residents — New York 
artists, literary folk, and bankers, Chicago and Kansas City packers, 
Southern planters and manufacturers, foreign diplomats, and visitors. 
The present summer e'xhibition, which will, it is hoped, be the first 
of a series, was originally intended to be national in scope, but on 
account of the haste in which it was arranged, a great majority of 
the painters and sculptors represented are residents of Massachusetts. 




PORTRAIT OF A MAN 

By Flemish Master 

Gift of John J. Glessner, to the Art Institute of Chicago, 1905 
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Portraits appear to predominate, due, no doubt, to the presence of 
several very large canvases by Philip L. Hale, Howard G. Cushing, 
William M. Paxton, Arthur M. Hazard, W. W. Churchill, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth V. Watson. The places of honor, however, on the two 
longer walls of Copley Hall have been given to groups by a marine- 
painter and a landscape-painter, respectively — to Charles H. Wood- 
bury of Ogunquit, Maine, and Edward W. Redfleld of Centre 
Bridge, Pennsylvania. Mr. Redfield shows " The Seine at Paris," 
"Deserted Farm," and "New Boothbay Harbor," distinguished by 
good construction throughout. 

The impressionistic camp of Boston painters is, of course, out in 
force and variety — Edmund C. Tarbell with, among other things, his 
"Girl Knitting," which was one of the sensations of the latest exhi- 
bition of the Ten American Painters; F. W. Benson, who has con- 
tributed "The Conch Shell" ; Joseph De Camp, represented by "The 
Green Shawl," and a solidly painted portrait of a veteran lithographer 
of Boston; Philip L. Hale, with two very striking portraits. William 
M. Paxton is represented by three dashingly painted and properly 
"binoculated" sisters. 

Most of the other Boston "camps" are more or less in evidence. 
H. D. Murphy, with his delicate, Japanese-like arrangements in color, 
has been influenced by Whistler and Dr. Ross. Charles Hopkinson, 
whose works have been familiar in recent exhibitions of the Society 
of American Artists, has a rather raw green Mt. Desert landscape, 
and another brown one that is as tonal as an old Turkish rug; W. P. 
Burpee, one of the best of the Boston Art Club group, is well repre- 
sented. H. Winthrop Pierce, who, like Charles H. Davis, paints 
landscape in an out-of-the-way part of New England, has an admir- 
able study of "Pines at Sunset." Augustus V. Tack of Deerfield 
displays his portrait of Thomas Wentworth Higginson and three 
others. 

The water-colors are hung in Allston Hall. They include good 
groups by George H. Hallowell, Sarah C. Sears, and Dodge 
MacKnight. The sculptors represented are Bela L. Pratt, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Kitson, and Cyrus E. Dallin. 

Adapted for Brush- and Pencil. 




